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the building of schools. The priest nominated his committee of
managers, but in Church schools the managers were elected from
the subscribers. In the British Schools the whole committee was
elected. The National Society objected to the management clause
on the ground that it introduced a distinction between religious and
secular education which they could never admit. Archdeacon
Denison led the extremists of the National Society and at one time
it seemed as though the society would dissolve into two opposing
factions. Fortunately, moderate counsels prevailed and a working
compromise was accepted.
One interesting proposal to end religious conflict was made by
Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds. In a pamphlet published in 1846,
entitled On the means of rendering more effective the Education
of the People, he suggested a system of schools supported by the
rates and under local management, providing secular education
only. Religious instruction should be given by the clergy of the
different denominations on Sundays and on two afternoons a week.
The pamphlet attracted considerable attention, and some correspon-
dence passed between Dr. Hook and Kay-Shuttleworth on the
matter. After mature consideration, the latter decided to adhere
to his original plan of the denominational school with a conscience
clause.
Before the establishment of the Committee of the Council, very
little attention had been paid to the important question of school
buildings It is true that both the National and the British Societies
had drawn up building regulations, but far too frequently, especially
in rural districts, schoolhouses were erected by rule of thumb by
the village bricklayer and carpenter. The rooms were often low,
dark, and ill-drained, with no other means of heating than a stove
at one end. The floor was usually of brick, which wore into dust
and was cold to the feet. There were rarely cloak-rooms for the
children, and sanitation was universally neglected.
The Committee of Council, in the regulations of 24th September
1839, required that in order to receive a building-grant, "Every
building . . . shall be of substantial erection, and that in the plans
thereof not less than six square feet be provided for each child." *
Circular No. L November 1839, consisted of forty-two questions
which were to be answered by applicants for a building-grant. The
questions included ones concerning the site, the nature of the tenure,
1 Minutes, 1839-40, p. 2.